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Spiritual Factors in Peace—in Its Failure 
and Its Hope 


The following items are taken from the /nternational 
Christian Press and Information Service (Geneva) for 
May, 1940. 

The Consultative Group in Geneva, which is a body 
composed of people from several international organiza- 
tions, from many nations and from different political and 
spiritual backgrounds has just issued a survey of the 
Spiritual Factors in the Peace Failure 1918-1939. 

The following is quoted from the section on the Disinte- 
gration of the Western World: 

“Thus the advent of the totalitarian systems and the 
passivity of traditional democracy have resulted in the 
disintegration of the Western world. The seriousness of 
this situation appears in the fact that there is at present 
no possibility to appeal to values which are held in com- 
mon by the various nations and political systems. . . . 
The international conflicts have thus become in a very 
real sense ‘civil’ and ‘religious’ wars as well as wars be- 
tween nations. The ideological aspects have become pri- 
mary, for the ideological conflict will continue as long as 
the ideologies remain fundamentally opposed to each 
other. In this situation international law becomes practi- 
cally meaningless, because all law finally depends for its 
validity upon the existence of a common ethos, and it is 
precisely that international ethos that has lost its binding 
force. ... 

“... The new type of revolution has the powerful dyna- 
mic of the protest against Western hegemony and plu- 
tocracy, but it is not, as the historical Western revolutions 
[were], an attempt to arrive at a new equilibrium between 
the state and the people, but rather a return to primitive 
forms of autocracy coupled with nihilistic and materialis- 
tic tendencies. . . . 


“Thus, in spite of all their defects, the democratic peo- 
ples find themselves in the position of conserving more 
than their national interests. They are entrusted with the 
preservation of the European spiritual tradition. Mere 
conservation will, however, not suffice. To defend ‘Chris- 
tian civilization’, even assuming that the present civiliza- 
tion of these countries is Christian, is to deny the very 
principle on which Western European life is based. For 
this principle demands the constant renovation of all so- 
cial life in the light of moral standards which transcend 
the state. The European tradition is essentially a dynamic 
tradition. When it becomes static, it loses its very soul. 
The disintegration of the Western world cannot be held 
up by the suppression of the revolt of certain ideologies 


against the European tradition, but only by releasing suffi- 
cient spiritual energies to arrive at a new integration.” 


The section on the Outlook reads as follows: 


“The gravity of the present situation is precisely that, 
humanly speaking, we do not see how our disintegrated 
civilization may come to a new unity. No one, who faces 
realistically the spiritual situation, who measures the 
depth of the gulf which separates the various ideological 
groupings from each other, and who is aware of the work 
of spiritual destruction which has been achieved in many 
nations, can dare to speak confidently of the possibility of 
achieving a new universalism. 

“But it is to be remembered that integration in society 
never comes about as a result of conscious and deliberate 
effort. It is rather the by-product of a new confrontation 
of society with spiritual realities leading to a renewal of 
life. These realities are not accepted because they may 
be useful, but because they are felt to be true. This is the 
crucial point. The deepest sickness of the modern world 
lies in its lack of any genuine conviction of truth. There 
results an oscillation between the cynical denial of all 
abiding truth and the prostitution of truth for the sake 
of achieving social and political purposes. . . . The real 
issue to be faced, therefore, is not: ‘What is the most 
efficient formula to arrive at a new integration of society ?” 
but rather: ‘What is the truth to be served by men?” 


The 1940 Social Work Conferences 


The National Conference of Social Work, with approxi- 
mately 5,000 delegates representing all phases of social 
work, met in Grand Rapids from May 26 to June 1. Over- 
shadowed by world disaster, the meeting took on a somber 
tone, yet there was everywhere the conviction that social 
work must carry on. 

A strong religious note was struck again and again, 
notably by the president, Grace Coyle, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, Katharine F. Lenroot, and Jack R. McMichael, a 
student at Union Theological Seminary and chairman of 
the American Youth Congress. It was brought out in- 
sistently that even from the standpoint of national strength 
a high level of health and of morale constitute essential 
elements of security. The fifth column was described as 
made up partly by such ills as unemployment, hunger and 
despair. 

Grace Coyle, in her presidential address, also called for 
clearer recognition of moral values. Democratic life must 
bridge social chasms and assure the essentials of health 
and decency to every American. In her address at the 
vesper service of the Church Conference of Social Work 
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she said that’ the church and social work root from the 
same impulses. Both remedial effort and preventive effort 
are necessary in each of these fields. The individual gos- 
pel and the social gospel must be promoted simultaneously. 
There must be an underlying concept which sees the in- 
dividual as infinitely valuable at the same time that we 
are aware of the whole stream of social development. Miss 
Coyle asserted that the church has a contribution to make 
to the thinking of all social workers in building that un- 
derlying philosophy of life which makes possible construc- 
tive work in both areas. 

The Church Conference of Social Work, meeting as an 
associate group of the National Conference, had sessions 
which many of its members described as unusually valu- 
able. Two joint meetings were held with the Episcopal 
Social Work Conference. A series of breakfast meetings 
beginning at 7:30 were well attended. Afternoon sessions 
and vespers, held in St. Mark’s Church, attempted to see 
the whole problem of social work and of social need from 
the religious point of view and to make clear what is the 
place of the church in reference to social service and so- 
cial need. At one of the joint sessions Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, spoke on “Children and the Moral 
Fiber of the Nation” to a large audience. She expressed 
deep religious concern over the fact that about one half of 
the children in America receive no definite religious train- 
ing since the moral fiber of the nation depends upon the 
quality of life which is imparted to the children. Not only 
must we provide as well as possible all services pertaining 
to life, health and education, but we must recognize the 
spiritual needs of children. Miss Perkins expressed her 
conviction that children in schools should not be deprived 
of the benefits of religion, since life becomes an integrated 
whole only when religion is recognized. This address was 
pronounced one of the high points in the National Con- 
ference meetings. 

The annual dinner of the Church Conference had as its 
speaker Professor Frank J. Bruno, former president of the 
National Conference of Social Work. His subject was 
“Social Work as an Adventure in Human Relations.” He 
said that representatives of religion should learn a lesson 
from the medical field, that the interests of health have 
been recognized in social work not as optional but as mat- 
ters of urgent necessity. 

It is hoped that the proceedings of the Church Confer- 
ence will be published. The participants included William 
P. Shriver, H. Paul Douglass, Joanna C. Colcord, Mark 
A. Dawber, Lea Taylor, Dwight J. Bradley and other 
leaders in religious social work. 

At this meeting of the Church Conference the new and 
growing Association of Church Social Workers took a 
significant place. This group now has more than 700 
members and a vigorous program looking to the raising 
of standards of training of church social workers. Grow- 
ing out of a study carried on during the past year, prog- 
ress was registered in the essential matter of maintaining 
the closest cooperation between the Church Conference of 
Social Work and the Association of Church Social Work- 
ers and clearly defining the functions of both. Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, secretary of the Department of Welfare of 
the National Lutheran Council, was elected president of 
the Conference, succeeding Dr. Shriver. Other officers 
elected were as follows: vice presidents, Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper, executive secretary, Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the National Council, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, New York, Mrs. Irving L. Walker, executive, 
Council of Church Women, Rochester, N. Y., Rev. Oliver 


A. Friedman, national secretary, Goodwill Industries, Mil- 
waukee, and Miss Margaret Brooks, Protestant represen- 
tative at the Juvenile Court, Chicago Home Missionary 
Society ; and secretary, L. Foster Wood, Federal Council 
of Churches, New York. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Episcopal Social 
Work Conference was held May 25-26, just preceding the 
sessions of the National Conference. Its theme, “The 
Parish Church and Its Community,” was discussed from 
various angles. Three papers were read on the subjects, 
“The Parish Church Gets to Know Its Community,” “The 
Parish Church Works With Its Community,” and “The 
Parish Church Motivates Its Community,” by the Very 
Rev. Elwood L. Haines of Christ Church Cathedral, 


Louisville, Rev. H. Ralph Higgins, rector of St. Mark's — 


Church, Grand Rapids, and Rev. Niles Carpenter, of the 
School of Social Work, Buffalo. Examples of actual proj- 
ects in these fields were given by members of the Con- 
ference. 

An attempt was made to analyze ways in which various 
groups in the parish could coordinate their programs and 
in which all churches in a community should correlate 
their activities. H. Paul Douglass, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Church Unity of the Federal Council of 
Churches, presented the need for this united front in a 
forceful manner. 

In the chief address of the Conference the Rt. Rev. 
Lewis Bliss Whittemore, D.D., Bishop of Western Michi- 
gan, characterized the interest of the church in communi- 
ty welfare problems as a present-day manifestation of 
home missions. At a Corporate Communion and break- 
fast Rev. Almon R. Pepper led a discussion of ‘‘Resettle- 
ment of Refugees by the Parish Church.” The Youth 
Commission of the Diocese of Chicago presented a pro- 
gram through which the parish church might help its 
youth in the solution of vocational problems. 

Labor's Own Opinion 

The findings of the current Fortune Survey of Labor 
Opinion, published in the June issue of Fortune, are in 
some ways quite unexpected. Henry Ford is listed as the 
person who has been most helpful to labor ; John L. Lewis 
receives principal blanie for the rift in its ranks ; employ- 
ers are considered mostly fair as to hours, wages and 
working conditions, but considerably less so in the matter 
of promotions. 

Replies to the question: “Which of these people do you 
feel have been on the whole helpful to labor and which 
harmful?” tabulated as follows: 


Helpful Harmful Don’t know 


Senator Wagner .............6. 51.8 5.6 42.6 
William Green 49.7 18.2 32.1 
Secretary of Labor Perkins...... 43.4 19.4 37.2 
Alfred P.. 25.5 7.7 66.8 
Senator Robert LaFollette....... 22.0 §.5 72.5 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler..... 19.1 3.2 77.7 
Norman Thomas ........ccccess 14.1 20.5 65.4 
4.2 39.4 56.4 


“Extraordinary,” says Fortune, “is the fact that so 
many names that are prominently identified, pro and con, 
with labor in politics and labor in industry should be so far 
on the fringe of the workingman’s consciousness as to 
evoke a ‘Don’t know.” Industrialists Girdler and Sloan are 
there. So are Candidates Thomas and Browder, Progres- 
sives Wheeler and LaFollette. 
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“It is perhaps less extraordinary that Ford should top 
this well-assorted list in popularity. But it is a signifi- 
cant reflection of the fact that what U. S. labor wants most 
for its toil is a high wage rather than the recognition ‘of 
economic and political principles, for even members of the 
C.1.O., the most militant group in labor, give anti-union 
Henry Ford a thumping vote of 51.5 per cent. 


“Occupational breakdowns show that every class of 
workers, from office help to the unemployed, gives these 
individuals the same relative positions with one minor ex- 
ception and one major exception. The minor exception 
was Girdler. ... 


“The major exception was Lewis, who carried just one 
occupational group in 14, the miners. Green, however, 
won the approval of majorities having opinions in all oc- 
cupational groups, and of the C.1.O. itself. Lewis, con- 
demned by the A. F. of L., has the approval of the C.I.O. 
by a large margin.” 

The question regarding fairness shown to employes by 
American employers, “How many employers—all, most, 
about half, some, or none—would you say are fair to em- 
ployes?”, resulted as follows: 

About Don’t 
Concerning : All Most half Some None know 
6.6% 41.7% 21.3% 22.3% 34% 4.7% 
Working conditions?. 3.0 412 236 220 29 7.3 
Wages and salaries?. 19 348 276 265 39 53 


Promotions? ....... 19 244 195 337 69 13.6 
Collective bargaining? 2.1 22.6 15.3 24.0 


“The answers charted above reveal an interesting mod- 
eration in labor opinion,” Fortune observes. “Very few 
take any extreme view of employers, and actually on three 
counts more than half of the employers are credited with 
fair dealing—in hours, in working conditions, and in pay. 

“The finding that labor’s most decisive indictment of 
its bosses is on the grounds of unfairness in making pro- 
motions may be just one more link in the Survey’s chain 
of evidence that one of the strongest American traits is 
personal self-confidence and the desire to get ahead. Pro- 
motions are the vehicle for this. And perhaps there are 
more workers who believe they deserve to be foremen 
than think they are underpaid in their present jobs. 

“Geographically, employers are the most highly re- 
garded, on most counts, on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Southwest. They are most condemned in the Southeast 
and, on promotions, in the highly competitive Northeast 
and in the Mountain States.” 

The question, “Do you regard picketing as a good or 
bad method of protest?”, drew replies which revealed a 
real schism on a fundamental question of labor tactics. 


Independ- 
All Cc. 1. O. A.F.ofL. ent union Nonunion 


labor members members members’ workers 
21.9% 46.7% 39.4% 24.1% 15.8% 
Depends .... 15.1 19.8 20.1 17.4 13.5 
55.5 32.2 38.4 55.3 61.4 
Don’t know.. 7.5 1.3 2.1 3.2 9.3 


“Members of the two major union groups are inclined 
to believe in picketing, but not at all by clean majorities. 
Independent and unorganized workers, indeed the bulk of 
U. S. labor as a whole, have a great lack of faith in picket- 
ing as an effective method of protest. And every laboring 
occupation but one concurs by large majorities of those 
having opinions that picketing is bad. The exception is 
mineworkers of whom only a plurality, 42.9 per cent, say 
‘bad’ against 35.2 per cent who say ‘good.’” “If,” the 
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magazine comments, “a picket line commands the unquali- 
fied approval of only one-fifth of the workers, it may do 
labor’s cause more harm than good.” 

Opinion on union dues suggested an “incipient revolt” 
although “perhaps many of them are just grousing, and 
the leaders of the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. should congratu- 
late themselves on the loyalty of the majority of their fol- 
lowers. 

“If so, the railway brotherhoods should be particularly 
gratified, for 62.2 per cent of the railroad workers are sat- 
isfied with their dues, and another 2.5 per cent believe they 
are not high enough.” 

Only 11.4 per cent of the workers questioned favor 
formation of a national labor party, and “56.6 per cent of 
all American workers believe labor unions should keep 
out of politics altogether.” The replies were: 


Support one of the two major parties......... 18.0 
Form a national lshor party. 11.4 
14.0 


“Samuel Gompers and many another old-time leader of 
U. S. unionism would have been pleased with these re- 
sults,” Fortune magazine comments. “For they show that 
labor’s traditional nonpolitical attitude, which they most 
earnestly preached, is standing up in a time when politi- 
cal stratification according to class interests is on the 
increase.” 

The breakdowns give no part in the traditionalism to 
age or to laboring occupation and little to geography. 
Only C.I.O. members “differ appreciably from the aver- 
age,” thus: 


Support major parties... 
Keep out of politics 
Don’t know 


The majority endorsement of unionism, however, is im- 
pressive, especially in view of the fact that two-thirds of 
U. S. labor is not organized. The question, “Which of 
these statements comes closest to expressing your attitude 
toward unions in general?” elicited these percentages : 


The principle of unionism is good, and we ought 


to have unions under any circumstances...... 29.1% 
It would be better if we didn’t need unions, but 59.6% 
we certainly need them now to protect the 
Unions are needed in some situations, but cer- 
tainly not in the majority of them............ 25.4 
Unions do more harm than good and should be 34.6% 


While half of the approval is based on practical grounds 
“the belief that unions do more harm than good is sur- 
prisingly small, when it is considered that there are large 
sections of the country that are regarded as firmly anti- 
union. 

“Actually, however, pro-union majorities prevail in 
every section of the country and in most occupations. The 
main exceptions are office workers and farm hands, with 
salesclerks equally divided on the question between the 
first two and the next two answers. 

“The largest majorities for unions under any circum- 
stances are: mine-workers, 60 per cent; railroad workers, 
58; building workers, 46.4. And the larger the size of 
the establishment in which workers are employed, the 
stronger the feeling that unions are necessary—although 
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even in companies hiring less than 25 employes there is a 
51.1 per cent majority expressing qualified or unqualified 
approval of unions. 

“Here is the way the answers divide according to union 
status: 


Independ- 
C.LO. A.F.of L. ent union Nonunion 
members members members’ workers 
Unionism under any 
circumstances 55.8% 53.5% 39.1% 21.3% 
Unions needed in 
Unions needed only in 
some situations ... 89 11.2 18.6 30.5 
Unions do more harm 
than good ........ 1.8 1.8 2.4 11.8 
Don’t know ........ 0.8 1.2 0.4 75 


Warning from Rome 


A special wireless message from John T. Whitaker, au- 
thor of Fear Came Over Europe, appeared in the New 
York Post under a Rome dateline, May 31. Mr. Whit- 
aker quotes Germans in Rome as taking two definite lines 
in discussion of American problems with reference to the 
war, 

To Americans they suggest, “If President Roosevelt 
could say today that America will not come in, Britain 
and France would surrender in 24 hours. Your country 
can say the word. German victory is inevitable. Why 
should it not be swift?” 

To Italians they describe America as a negligible fac- 
tor “not to be feared in event of intervention and swiftly 
to be destroyed in event of German victory in Europe.” 

An Italian convinced by these arguments said to Mr. 
Whitaker: “Do you Americans think you can build an 
army as good as the French army, or a navy better than 
Great Britain’s? Do you think you can overtake German 
supremacy in the air just because you have vast factories? 

“The Germans can destroy you militarily, even with 
your 3,000 miles of Atlantic, but they will have you help- 
less long before it is necessary to match arms with you. .. . 

“They will strip you of trade first. Britain has been 
your best customer. Conquered, she will be your customer 
no longer. In fact, nowhere in Europe will you find a 
market. 

“Just as quickly, moreover . . . you will find South 
America and the Far East closed to you... . 

“Without markets your armaments and welfare pro- 
grams will destroy you, ... Your unemployment will 
mount. Your social unrest will mount. You will be 
ready for propaganda and sabotage to bring strife be- 
tween capital and labor, between Jew and Gentile, be- 
tween Tory and liberal. 

“Tt will end in collapse and civil war. 

“In your moment of turmoil Germany will take over 
Mexico and Canada. Then you will be partitioned, cut 
into three or four sectional and divided groups, ruled by 
National Socialist government recognizing the supremacy 
of Hitler. . . . 

“.. . They say they can do this within 12 months of 
their victory over France and Britain. . . . whether the 
British fleet comes into their hands intact, or whether 
most of the ships are scuttled... . 

“And Germany will have the Japanese navy as well as 
our own... . Stalin will carry out Hitler’s orders no mat- 
ter how much he hates them because betrayal would mean 
the extension within six weeks of the German flag through 
the Ural mountains. . . . 


“We are already destroying your own confidence in your 
democratic system. You cannot make up your minds and 
act. You cannot transform your economy against loss of 
foreign trade. You cannot organize defense against the 
mighty forces of two revolutions. . . .” 


Hitler Confronts America 


Ways in which a Hitler victory would affect the United 
States are summarized in a statement issued by a group 
of Rochester professors, ministers and a leading Catholic 
layman. The statement was carried by the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle on May 18. Briefly, the effects 
stated are: 

1. A weakening of confidence in the ability of democ- 
racy to organize society and to defend itself, and a corre- 
sponding strengthening of every foe of democracy. “No 
people in Europe west of Russia, or in Africa, could ex- 
ist except as a satellite of Berlin and an instrument of 
Nazi power.” 


2. Jeopardizing of the Monroe doctrine. With Nazi 
Germany in control of the west coast of Africa, with “fifth 
columns” in every South American country and the threat 
of great military power from outside, it would be impos- 
sible for the United States to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


3. Militarization of the United States. With South 
America drawn toward the Nazi orbit, with the Pacific 
area open to Japanese aggression, and with American for- 
eign trade imperiled, unheard-of taxes would be forced 
upon the country. 


4. A strengthening of all the divisive forces in the coun- 
try. “With a Hitler triumph we may expect an increase 
of anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, anti-capitalist and anti-labor 
propaganda, as well as of pacifist propaganda of the non- 
resistant type.” Referring to Norway, the statement 
comments, “The same influences are at work in America 
now, the same guilessness, the same unwillingness to face 
realities, the wishful thinking that hopes Hitler will be 
too tired or that ‘something will turn up.’” 

5. The end of free enterprise in American economic 
life, a “permanent tightening up of government controls 
over business” to méet the challenge of barter economy 
supported by “the threat of a parachute army and the 
bombing plane.” 

6. The end of traditional American policy and of the 
hope of organizing peace under international law. “The 
issue in human history between civilization and barbarism 
has long been clear. It is the issue between those who 
seek to make force the servant only of justice and the law 
and those who use force to satisfy the cynical and brutal 
lust for power. . . . Our sympathy and support belong to 
the little democracies and to the greater democracies upon 
whose efforts the future of the little democracies depends. 
For the principle formulated by Anton Menger, the Aus- 
trian jurist, and which is as old as Aristotle, applies to 
nations as well as individuals: ‘Nothing is more unequal 
than to treat unequals equally.’ ” 

With these considerations in view, it would seem, the 
statement says, “that America should render at once the 
maximum help she can render the Allied democracies 
without becoming a belligerent.” This would involve re- 
moval of the artificial restrictions on Allied purchases 
through the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Law, and 
governmental action to increase Allied purchasing power 
and to make available to them American resources in 
military and non-military supplies. 
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